THE CRISIS OF I-1 US']m

Church man Josiah Tucker, one of
many Britons who predicted fail-
ure for the Confederation, never
did believe the American experi-
ment would work. At the time of
the Revolution, he urged Britain to
free the colonies because he was
sure that they would soon get into
trouble and beg to be taken back.

John Jay won great respect for his
skill as a diplomat in behalf of the
American cause. After he helped
negotiate the 1783 Treaty of Paris
with Creat Britain, his fellow ne-
gotiator John Adams wrote of him
in admiration, "Mr. lay returns
to his country like a bee to his
hive, loaded with meat and honor."

There was a strong feeling of separatism pervading the 13 states, and in a way
the success of the Revolution had bolstered this feeling. For many patriots
had been fighting to restore the local autonomy they had once enjoyed under
the rule of the crown.

Many of the leaders of the Revolution were profoundly concerned about
their ability to create a sense of loyalty to the new nation, to reconcile nation-
al patriotism with long-existing attachment to native states. They wondered
whether they could get provincial-minded people to "think continentally," as
Alexander Hamilton put it. Hamilton especially hammered away at the theme
of molding and preserving "a national character/' of giving the Confederation
effective powers. ". . . the republic is sick and wants powerful remedies," he
had written in 1781, when he was already prepared with a detailed blueprint
for the future. He feared "a number of petty states, with the appearance only
of union, jarring, jealous and perverse, without any determined direction,
fluctuating and unhappy at home, weak and insignificant by their dissensions
in the eyes of other nations." In 1782 he had confessed, "The more I see, the
more I find reason for those who love this country to weep over its blindness."
"We are placed among the nations of the earth," Washington concluded to
Lafayette in 1783, "and have a character to establish, but how we shall acquit
ourselves time must discover."

EUROPEANS, in general, felt even less optimism about America's prospects.
The astute political economist, Josiah Tucker, Dean of England's
Gloucester Cathedral, pronounced "the future grandeur of America one of the
idlest and most visionary notions that ever was conceived even by writers of
romance." According to Tucker, the Americans' clashing interests, and differ-
ences of governments and manners, left them with "no center of union and
no common interest. ... A disunited people till the end of time, suspicious
and distrustful of each other, they will be divided and subdivided into little
commonwealths or principalities, according to natural boundaries." Count de
Vergennes, France's foreign minister, and in many respects the European best
informed on American affairs, observed in 1784, "the American Confederation
has a great tendency toward dissolution."

The one unifying element was the Congress of the Confederation, but its
power was so shaky that it offered a feeble foundation on which to build. By
1783 its prestige was so low that some states no longer bothered to send rep-
resentatives. Even the presidency of Congress, nominally the highest office in
America, was treated with little respect. John Hancock, who was elected to
that office in 1785, never even came to New York, where Congress held its
sessions. James Sullivan, a prominent Massachusetts lawyer, once urged an
infirm friend to accept the post, calling it "the Easiest in the Union for an
invalid." After dining with President Cyrus Griflin and several members of
Congress in 1788, John Adams' daughter wrote her mother, "Had you been
present you would have trembled for your country, to have seen, heard and
observed the men who are its rulers."

With all its weaknesses, Congress managed to ratify the peace, establish
executive departments and administer the western territories. Considering
the handicaps under which it operated, these were remarkable feats, counter-
balanced however by the fact that so many eminent men of affairs had left
the national scene. Washington was back home at his beloved Mount Vernon.
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